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I46 THE MONIST. 

Yet as a correct philosophy how does pessimism stand ? In its Schopenhauerian 
shape ' ' it conforms to scarcely one of the requirements of a monistic theory ; and 
" this is the more certain, that it has been repudiated in essentials by later sympa- 
" thisers. Suicide by metaphysics is the end which it proposes to man ; it is itself 
' ' a metaphysical felo de se, and as such may be taken either for dead or unaccount- 
"able." 

In Hartmann, whom he considers as Schopenhauer's equal, and in some re- 
spects his superior, the author finds five chief defects : (1) the insufficiency of the 
Unconscious as a principle of monism ; (2) the metaphysical absurdity of pessi- 
mism ; (3) its basing its moral theory upon a teleological view of the world ; (4) 
that neither pleasure nor pain is the criterion of the moral worth of a life ; and (5) 
the inadequacy of the theory as a philosophy of religion. 

The author concludes : ' ' The cumulative action of morality, having for chiefest 
"illustration the influence of Jesus, is a standing fact which neither Pessimism nor 
" Eudaemonism can compass. The real sacrifice of the whole man to what heart 
"and head recognise as the good character can neither be surmounted by Pessimism 
"nor grounded on Hedonism. Far rather, personal devotion to the perfecting of a 
' ' society, which includes self, transcends the painful half-truth of Pessimism and 
"the derogatory untruth of Sensationalism. For, the destruction of sin is to be 
' ' accomplished neither by the cessation of pain nor by the positive satisfaction of 
"sense, but by that active purifying of heart which, be theories what they may, 
"constitutes man's single means of communion with God." fi. 

Ethics of Citizenship. By John Maccunn, M. A., Professor of Philosophy in 
University College, Liverpool. New York : Macmillan & Co. 1894. Price 
$1.50. Pp., 223. 
The purpose of this handsome little book is "to connect some leading aspects 
of democratic citizenship with ethical facts and beliefs." The nine essays consti- 
tuting it are called: "The Equality of Men," "Fraternity, The Rights of 

Man,'" "Citizenship," "The Rule of the Majority in Politics," " Party and Po- 
litical Consistency," " Democracy and Character," and "Some Economic and Moral 
Aspects of Luxury." "In The Equality of Men justification is sought for the be- 
' ' stowal upon the citizen of civil and political rights, as well as for the increased 
' ' attention given of recent years to questions relating to the distribntion of wealth ; 
" and this justification is found, not in the untenable doctrine that men are equal, 
' ' but in the fact recognised alike in moral and in religious experience, that the 
" humblest member of the community possesses a spiritual worth which effectually 
"parts the man from the chattel and the animal. 

"The same idea is applied in Fraternity to a consideration of the nature of 
' ' social ties. Powerful as are the forces which make for individualism, and even 
' ' for the disintegration of society, these, it is contended, find a final limit in that 
"mutual respect and sympathy which arise between man and man, as soon as each 
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"begins to recognise in his neighbor that principle of moral life which he feels 
' ' bound to acknowledge and prize as his own highest endowment. It is on Equal- 
' ' ity and Fraternity, as thus interpreted, that democratic citizenship is, in these 
"pages, held to rest ; and it is to realise these fundamental ideas that it is justified 
' ' in becoming practical. 

' ' No attempt, "the author says, ' ' is made to discuss in detail the manifold 
"ways in which a complete and satisfying citizenship may be realised. But two 
"aspects seem to demand special attention. The one concerns the citizen's atti- 
"tude to the Majority, through which a democracy expresses its will; and the 
' ' other his relation to Political Party, as the recognised instrument by which con- 
" viction finds effective enactment." 

The essay ' 'Democracy and Character is an attempt to estimate the influences 
"which a democratic form of society, especially when it is commercial and indus- 
" trial, tends to exercise upon moral character. It is not denied that there are rea- 
' ' sons for misgiving and apprehension ; but, as against these, grounds for confi- 
' ' dence are sought, firstly, in the fact that there is already so much in democratic 
' ' development to strengthen the belief in the worth and possibilities of men ; and, 
' ' secondly, in the hope that the spirit of Democracy, rightly understood, will find 
"an unfailing ally in Religion." The considerations advanced in the last essay, 
Some Aspects of Luxury, are unique and deserve consideration. The ease, sober- 
ness, and moderation of Professor Maccunn's utterances win from the start the 
reader's interest. /1. 

Our Notions of Number and Space. By Herbert Nichols, Ph. D. Boston : Ginn 
& Company. Pp., 201. 1894. 

To quote his own words, Mr. Nichols's thesis is this : "Our brain habits, with 
"the modes of thought and of judgment dependent thereon, are morphological re- 
"sultants of definite past experiences : our experiences, and those of our ancestors. 
' ' Each limited experience does its share toward fixing a limited habit. The ex- 
periences most common to our various regions of skin, differ widely one from 
' ' another ; those of the tongue, from those of the fingers ; those of the fingers, from 
" those of the abdomen, and so on. Our habits of judgment, based on these sev- 
"eral avenues of experience, ought therefore, when compared with each other, to 
"betray permanent characteristics running parallel with the local differences of 
"anatomy, of function, and of experience, which gives rise to them, and in which 
" they are rooted. Investigation proves this to be the case. It shows that our 
' ' judgments of the same outer facts, such as of number and of distance, vary greatly 
' ' when mediated by different tactual regions. And what is of greater importance 
" to the science of psychology, these variations in judgment bear distinguishing 
' ' ear-marks of the kinds of experience out of which, and by reason of which through 
"life, they have slowly risen," 

The results of his investigations Mr. Nichols formulates in 109 short para- 



